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raised to save an innocent man who was led out for execution by his side. 
The officer who presided at the execution, named after D'Elbee and two 
others who were placed together, "Wieland, the traitor, who sold N oir- 
moutiers to the rebels," D'Elbee, instantly summoning up all his strength, 
exclaimed "No, gentlemen, Wieland is not a Iraitor ; he never aided our 
party, and you are about to put to death an innocent man ;" but scarcely 
were the generous words uttered, when the order to fire was given, and the 
whole four fell together. His wife was next day executed with the generous 
hostess who had given her shelter in her misfortunes ; they both evinced in 
their last moments the same courage which had been displayed by the mur- 
dered general. Numbers of other Royalists were shot at the same time, 
among whom were the two young sons of Maignan de l'Ecorce, who had 
followed their father to battle with a courage beyond their years. 

Henri de Larochejaquelein did not long survive his brave commander. 
After his separation from the army at the rout of Mans, he took refuge in 
the forest of Visins, near the Loire, from whence he made frequent incur- 
sions upan the Republican posts with such success that his little party daily 
increased, and proved a source of unceasing disquietude to the Republicans. 
In one of his incursions he made prisoner an adjutant-general, bearing an 
order to proclaim an amnesty to the peasants, and massacre them after they 
submitted ; a discovery which coutributed in a powerful manner to perpetu- 
ate the war, by taking away all hope from the vanquished. 
To be continued. 



MEDALS TO THE WORKING-MEN OP PARIS. 

henrt Vincent's report of their presentation. 

Those of our readers who attended the great Peace Congress of 1851, 
in London, will remember the burst of enthusiasm with which fifteen French- 
men, fresh from Paris as Representatives of as many different Trades in 
France, were greeted when they entered Exeter Hall in a body, and were 
introduced by Henry Vincent to the assembly in a few burning words which 
none know better how to use than he. It was proposed at the time to fur- 
nish each of the delegates with a silver medal in commemoration of the 
event ; and Mr. Vincent, who undertook to present the medals, makes the 
following report in a late number of the London Herald of Peace : 

At the Peace Congress held last year in London, we were honored by 
the presence of a deputation from the working-men of Paris. Fifteen trades 
were represented in their persons. The greeting they received from that 
meeting of men gathered together from varied cl isses and nations, showed 
plainly the sympathy and affection felt towards the laboring and oppressed, 
and gave a beautiful illustration of the Peace principle, that breaks down 
those barriers which national and class prejudices, fostered by the spirit of 
war, have so long upheld between peoples. 

A circumstance so truly gratifying and hopeful could not be passed' by 
without some regard to the perpetuation of the fact, that there are among the 
working men of France the friends of England and of Peace. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. George Hadfield, of Manchester, that a silver medal should 
be presented to each of these delegates, as a mark of the satisfaction of the 
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Congress at their presence, and as a remembrance of those expressions of 
kindly feeling to which their visit gave rise. A medal was accordingly 
struck, the artistic beauty of which is in every way worthy of the event it 
is intended to commemorate. On one side is the dove,'with the olive branch, 
descending upon the world, encircled by the words — "Glorie soit a Dieu 
dans les lieux tres haut, que la Paix soit sur la terre, envers les hommes 
bonne volante ; " and on the reverse, surrounded by an elegant wreath, 
" Aux quinze ouvriers Parisiens,qui ont si habilement representes leurs con- 
ferres de la Prance, au Congres cle la Paix, a Londres, 22, 23, 24 Julliet, 
1851." On the edge of each medal is engraved the name of the individual 
for whom it was designed. 

Charged with the pleasing duty of conveying the medals to these working 
men of Paris, I could not but regret that, under the existing Government of 
France, it was not possible to present them in a public assembly, where I 
might have expressed, on behalf of my English Brethren, how much it is 
desired that a spirit of love and sympathy, and unity of interest, should grow 
up between the working men of the two nations. 

I availed myself of such liberty as the laws of France allow, and put my- 
self into personal communion with our working friends I cannot convey 
to you even a faint idea of their kindness, generosity, and intelligence. The 
memory of their visit to London was fresh upon them. They spoke with 
rapture of the Peace Congress, and of the World's Exhibition of Industry 
— the principles of the one, the material and intellectual wealth and beauty 
of the other — as combining to indicate a brighter future — a future of free- 
dom, industry, and peace. It was my indescribable pleasure to partake of 
their hospitality in their own homes ; and to witness, amid the smiles of 
wives and children, that domestic gentleness and purity which God never 
designed to be invaded or destroyed by the crimes and ambition of war. 

I have respectfully to acknowledge the kindness of Monsieur and Madame 
Girardin. With that bountiful sympathy for all philanthropical efforts, by 
which they are so justly distinguished, they invited the working men to dine 
with them, that I might have the privilege to present the medals to them in 
a body. It was gratifying to see the foremost and most courageous French 
journalist, with his accomplished lady, gracefully discharging the rites of 
hospitality to these honest representatives of pacific labor, and to re- 
ceive from them the assurance of their warm-hearted desires for the success 
of the great enterprise in which you are engaged. The medals were re- 
ceived by our friends with every possible expression of gratitude and delight. 
They assured me that this mark of your sympathy would never be forgotten 
by them, and that it would impel them to labor with renewed energy in 
the cause of Peace and Brotherhood. 

I have also to thank many of the Parisian economists for their sympathetic 
hospitality. They naturally feel that the Peace question and Free-trade are 
intimately bound together ; and, in their efforts to spread principles in 
France, which have already produced such happy results in England, they 
have a right to look for your cordial sympathy and support. 

My visit to Paris hasconvinced me of the rapid growth of the views pro- 
pounded by the Peace Congress. Among the people there is no 
war party. The unity of Paris and London by steam power daily aug- 
ments the number of those whose trading interests axe with peace. The 
cost of war, as seen in existing National Debts and taxes, is constantly 
before the eyes of enlightened and overburthened tax payers. The intelli- 
gent working men, who yearn for the advent of a peaceful Christian democ- 
racy, clearly see that armies and liberty are incompatible. In labouring 
for social improvement, or political freedom, they look beyond France ; they 
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look to that commingling of the nations which shall one day efface the feuds 
by which mankind have been divided; and their hearts desire, is to cultivate 
a warm affection for their brethren of England. They feel, with us, that 
the energy and intellect of nations have too long been wasted in cruel war- 
fare; and they now pray that the well-being and social progress of the la- 
borers in all lands may be secured by lhat reciprocal kindness and intelli- 
gent sympathy which are the only.sure foundation of enduring peace and 
national prosperity. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I have felt it a very high privilege to 
be in any way useful in this " labor of love." The trivial share I have had 
in carrying out this expression of your respect for the working-men of 
France, has been a source of infinite pleasure and satisfaction to me. Your 
thanks are especially due to Mr. George Hadfield, of Manchester, to whose 
generous liberality you owe the completion of these medals. 

Henry Vincent. 

August 16, 1852. 

The Workmen, through M. Pierre Vingard gave a long, appropriate' 
and very spirited reply, published in La Presse, as well as the leading 
papers of England ; but we have room in our crowded pages for only 
what we have published above. 



Knoxiana. — A No. of this periodical, issued by the students of Knox 
College, Galesbury, 111., has been sent us. It is quite creditable to them. 
We are glad to see the spirit which pervades its pages, and quote from a 
poem on the Evils of War, by Charles F. Winship, one of the students, a 
few lines, not perfect in its rhythm or rhetoric^ yet indicating talent, and 
breathing sentiments that we are most happy to find in our seminaries of 
learning. 

Father, mother, have you a darling son, 
Over whose youthful steps with ceaseless care 
You've watched and prayed that God would spare 
Him, so that when life's race was almost run, 
He might be near to bear you to the tomb ? 
Sister, hast thou a brother dear with whom 
■Where'er thou art — where'er thou go'st, 'tis home ? 
Children, have you a father t' whom you come 
With outstretched arms, to sit upon his knee, 
And hear his song — perhaps to hear him tell 
Of Christ, who died to save our souls'from hell, 
Or joins you in your childish sports so free ? 
Has thou a husband, far more dear to thee 
Than life, with whom thou always wish'st to be ? 

Behold that husband, father, brother, son ; 
His body mangled, bleeding, stripped and torn ; 
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No loved one near, to soothe his aching form, 

To cool his parching lips, now and anon, 

Alone, his ebbing sands must slowly run. 

Could all the glories of the battle field, 

A fame, an honor, or a substance yield, 

That e'er could cheer your hearts, as he had done ? 

Ah no ! And yet upon that bloody plain, 

There lies not one, in all that mangled heap 

Who leaves not parents, sisters, friends, to weep. 

Go now, fond mother, teach your darling hoy 

The arts of war ; cause his aspiring soul 

To shout at martial pomp ; to cheer the roll 

Of stirring drum. Le N t every little toy 

Point to this end ; let not his shouts of joy 

Be mingled with thoughts of dying groans, 

But tell of laurels o'er the pathway strown 

Of Conquerors. Go deck your baby boy 

In soldier's garb, the feather in his cap, 

And place within his hands the mimic gun, 

The sword, the spear, aye, last of all, the drum; 

Teach him to train, to fight with this or that 

In mimi« fray, then hear his dying moan 

On yonder battle-field, unheard, unknown. 



" War is the fashion of a former age 

Of which the scholar reads with solemn wonder, 
And mutely pities, as he turns the page, 

The madness that kept man and man asunder. 

The weak dwell safely ; right prevails o'er might ; 

Law binds its subjects with a moral fetter ; 
All for some end of general good unite, 

And strive to make the world they live in better " 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



A Battle-Field. — Stand in imagination, on a summer's morning, upon 
a field of battle. Earth and sky melt together in light and harmony. The 
air is rich with fragrance, and sweet with the song of birds ; but suddenly 
break in the sounds of fierce music, and the measured tramp of thousands. 
Eager squadrons shake the earth with thunder, and files of bristling steel 
kindle in the sun ; and opposed to each other, line to line, face to face, are 
now arrayed men whom God has made in the same likeness, and 
whose nature he has touched to the same issues. The same heart beats in 
all. In the momentary hush, like a swift mist, sweeps before them the im- 
age of home ; voices of children prattle in their ears ; memories of affection 
stir among their silent prayers. They cherish the same sanctities, too. 
They have read from the same book. It is to them the same charter of life 



